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EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 



THE minor exhibitions which are avant-courriers of the great 
display of the Salon have already commenced in Paris. The 
Cercle Artistique, on the Place Vendome, has thrown open its doors 
to those lucky persons who chance to be friends of the members, 
with a display of over one hundred pictures. In this exhibition 
some of the most noted names in French Art are represented. 
Gerome, Dore, Detaille, Munkacsy, Vibert, and others, have all 
sent specimens of their later productions. 

Place aii rot! In the absence of Meissonier, from whose mar- 
vellous pencil no example is present, let us begin with the solitary 
Gerome, which draws the crowd like a magnet. It is a scene in 
Con.stantine— three horses held by an Arab groom before the door- 
way of a house. A simple enough subject, but redolent with the 
light and lustre and warmth of an Oriental atmosphere. The three 
horses, one black, one brown, and one white dappled-grey, stand 
— two in patient waiting, the third fretting against the delay — while 
the groom looks on in stolid impassiveness. The whitewashed 
walls of the house rise dazzling in the sunny air, the tracery on the 
cornice above the door showing elaborate and lace-like, and the 
iron-cage-like lattice of the window standing out in vivid relief. 
Upon the corner of a distant roof, with grey-and-white plumage 
relieved against the glowing azure of the sky, stands a solitary 
stork. That little touch of couleur locale, that image of lonely 
meditation, though merely an accessory, is the most attractive 
point in the picture. 

Vibert has sent two pictures, both of them good examples of his 
delicate finish and conscientious colouring. One is entitled ' The 
Favourite Flower.' A scarlet-robed ecclesiastic is cutting flowers in 
his garden, and has just paused to sever the stem of a tall, slender 
lily. Several blossoms from the same plant have already found place 
in a Chinese vase (painted with exquisite finish) which stands be- 
side the priestly gardener. The other Vibert is called ' A Furniture 
Sale.' A group of eager buyers, in the dress of the past century, 
powdered, bewigged, and beruffled, are squabbling and disputing 
in the animation of their bidding, while two clerks, in listless in- 
souciance, yawn at their desks in the foreground. There also is 
displayed, in picturesque confusion, an old-fashioned brass-handled 
and brass-mounted bureau, with bright-hued stuffs hanging from 
its half-opened drawers, its top crowded with Venetian glasses, 
clocks, &c, while around it lie strewed other articles of house- 
hold use. ■-..-. 

Dore exhibits three of his later works. One, ' The Outcast,' is a 
powerful picture of an unhappy young mother wrapped in a green- 
plaid tartan shawl, and lying, with her baby on her breast, on a stone 
bench beneath the stars. The hollow cheek which she leans upon 
her hand is daubed with paint, and her crushed bonnet is of cheap 
black lace, and is decorated with a tawdry rose. Something more 
than hunger has left its track- upon these wan features. One feels 
that the cold waters of the Thames would be a welcome refuge for 
the two hapless creatures. It is a prologue, as it were, to Hood's 
' Bridge of Sighs.' Very different in feeling is another large pic- 
ture, by the same artist, entitled ' The Spanish Beggars.' The three 
sturdy sunburned vagrants, who have backed up against the white- 
washed wall to solicit alms, have no sentiment about them. Even 
the little boy at their feet looks comfortable and careless, and as 
though he would just as soon pick a pocket as beg, if only it were not 
so much more trouble. Munkacsy, the Hungarian painter, whose 
' Rodeurs de Nuit ' and ' Mont-de-Piete ' were among the gems of 
the Salon last year, is very inadequately represented here by the sin- 
gle work which he has sent— a portrait of an elderly lady, in which 
his peculiar defect of blackness in Colouring is strikingly manifested. 
The background is black, the lady's dress is black, only relieved by 
a very smoky-looking white ruffle, and the flesh-tints of her face and 
neck are all tinged with black, as though the artist had viewed the 
sitter through a screen of black net. Berne-Bellecour is repre- 
sented by a delicious little picture called ' Hide-and-Seek,' and rep- 
resenting, as its name indicates, a group of children at play. One 
pretty little girl in white, with a scarlet sash, comes creeping softly 
down a staircase to surprise her playmates, two boys, one of whom 



has hidden himself behind the door, while another lies in wait for 
her just inside the doorway. Leloir's 'Fishers at T report ' is 
another charming little picture, somewhat too grey in colouring, it 
may be, but very pleasing. It represents two fishermen, in their 
striped shirts and huge high boots, bargaining for their wares in 
the shadow of an old gateway. Above them rises the grey and 
time-worn stone-work of the old wall, in the front of which is in- 
scribed, in half-effaced numerals, the date of 1 563. Theophile Gide 
exhibits two pictures. One of them, entitled ' One Glass more,' 
represents a fair-haired, handsome young cavalier, seated at a 
table, and in the act of pouring out for himself a glass of wine 
from a curious antique stone bottle. The other is larger and more 
important, and is called ' Confidential Disclosures.' Two cavaliers 
are seated at a table. One of them, who is young and light-haired, 
and is also, sooth to say, rather foolish-looking, has in front of 
him a casket containing ribbons, letters, &c, love-tokens appa- 
rently. He is gay to look upon in his suit of plum-coloured velvet 
and satin. Opposite him sits his grave, gallant-looking, and dark- 
haired companion, who is in the act of contemplating a miniature, 
of which the bland youth has evidently just asked his opinion. 
"What do you think of her?" his anxious look and attitude most 
clearly say as he leans over the table awaiting the verdict of his 
friend. The accessories are well and carefully painted, as is also 
the costume of crimson velvet, with buff coat and high boots of 
the elder cavalier. 

Tony Robert Fleury, whose grand picture of ' The Siege of 
Corinth ' has just been given to the public in the galleries of the 
Luxembourg, has sent two small portraits of gentlemen. He had 
better have kept them in his studio. They are hard and flat as a 
tin waiter. Delort's portrait of 'An English Gentleman' not only 
looks as though it were a good likeness, but is a peculiarly pleas- 
ing picture. It is of cabinet-size, a full-length figure in a grey 
riding-suit, leaning against a table in a room hung and furnished 
with antique tapestry. The soft, subdued colouring of the tapes- 
try throws out, in good relief, the tints of the central figure. The 
attitude of the personage is easy, the bearing spirited. Detaille 
exhibits three pictures. Two of them are single figures ; the third, 
a small but extremely fine picture, called ' An Attack on an Avant- 
Poste.' A party of French soldiers, stationed on a flight of stone 
steps which leads up from an arched gateway, are repelling the 
assaults of an unseen enemy. The rush, the hurly-burly, the flash 
of the muskets, the white wreaths of curling smoke, are all repre- 
sented with the same vigour that was visible in his ' Charge of the 
Cuirassiers at Reichshofen ' in last year's Salon. 

From the powerful and eccentric pencil of Carolus Duran there 
are exhibited two portraits, one of which is a remarkably fine spe- 
cimen of his peculiar powers. It is a half-length, life-sized por- 
trait of a lady, in a dress of dark-red velvet, seated in a chair, the 
back of which, covered with bluish-green velvet, is just visible be- 
yond her shoulder.' From her shoulders has slipped a mantle of 
light-grey cashmere, one end of which is thrown back and dis- 
plays a lining of pale-yellow plush. The background is of a rich 
red, two or three shades lighter than the tint of the sitter's dress, 
but corresponding with it in hue. The above description but ina- 
dequately conveys an idea of the peculiar effectiveness and origi- 
nality of the colouring in this fine portrait. I understand that 
Carolus Duran has adopted, in painting portraits, a new principle 
in posing his sitters. Instead of placing them at one side of the 
room, and of having his easel at the other, as is the usual plan, he 
poses his sitter beside the easel, so as to have the same light and 
line of vision for both the canvas and the model. Certain it is 
that there are a dash, a daring, a power about this painter's por- 
traits which attract and detain attention as the portraits by other 
artists can do but seldom ; and his new method of procedure 
appears to be based upon common-sense. 

One of the finest portraits in this exhibition, and one that strikes 
every visitor by its blended simplicity and power, is that of ' Prince 
Sergius Kotschopey,' by Habanoff. The massive features and 
grey-mustached countenance, crowned with a profusion of grey 
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hair, and full of imperious energy, looks upon you from the canvas 
in a singularly vivid and lifelike manner. The dress is a plain 
black-velvet coat, closed to the throat, on the breast of which spar- 
kles a single star. The background is sombre, and not a single 
accessory is visible. There are a force, an individuality, about this 
portrait which stamp it at once as something more than a merely 
good likeness, and impress the gazer with a feeling that it is an 
actual reproduction of the inner personality of the sitter. Haba- 
noff also exhibits another picture — a full-length figure of an Ita- 
lian girl. Jules Lefebvre has sent a single picture, ' The Trico- 
teuse,' which is a small-sized full-length figure of a young Italian 
girl knitting. Her bright Southern face, and the warm tints of her 
scarlet-and-brown draperies are admirably reproduced, but my 
transatlantic eye has not yet got accustomed to the peculiar light- 
green which the artists of Europe bestow so plentifully upon their 
grasses and foliage, and which Lefebvre has bestowed upon his 
sylvan background. To me it looks more like the tint of young 
peas than that of anything else in Nature; certainly it is not the 
colour which Nature usually bestows upon trees and turf even in 
the earliest spring. Lambert, whom some one has christened the 
" Landseer of Cats," has sent three pictures of his favourite sitters, 
all of which I described in a previous article. Chavet's ' Flute-Les- 
son ' is an example of careful finish and delicate colouring, the 
cafe-au-lait tint of the suit of one player and the pale-red one of 
the other blend admirably with the light-blue, which is the pre- 
vailing hue of a screen in the background. Saintin, in the two 
pictures which he exhibits, gives new effects of light. One, the 
portrait of a lovely little child grasping an apple, with a reflected 
side-light thrown full upon the face, is very charming ; the other, 
a picture of a laughing femvie de chambre dressed in white, with 
flickering patches of sunlight falling upon her dress and face, is 
more ambitious than successful. Dubufe sends a gorgeous-look- 
ing picture which he calls 'The Casket.' It represents a superb 
and voluptuous beauty, in a gorgeous dress of blue and gold bro- 
cade, over which is thrown a white-satin mantle, in the act of 
drawing a necklace of pearls from an open jewel-box which stands 
before her, and from which strings of coral, jewelled bracelets, 
&c, are falling in confusion. Too bright in colour, but carefully 
painted, it gives one the impression of being a portrait. Among 
the larger pictures, ' The Golden Age,' by Zuber Buhler — a group 
of nude nymphs disporting themselves on the banks of a stream, 
while their companions dance gaily in the background — is a pleas- 
ing and attractive composition. 

The annual exhibition of the Societe des Amis des Arts has also 
recently been opened in the rooms of the Society at No. 1 1 Rue 
Lepelletier. To this exhibition Dore has contributed four pictures. 
One of them is his ' Mountebanks,' which is now exhibited for the 
first time, and at which he has been at work for more than a year, 
thus disproving the charge of over-rapidity in painting which is so 
frequently brought against him. It is a large picture, the figures 
being nearly the size of life. It represents the outside of a stroll- 
ing-player's tent. There, in all the tawdry finery of her profes- 
sion — a gold-flowered robe of pale-blue cotton-velvet, a gilt crown 
upon her head, and beads and false gems upon her neck and arms 
— sits the player-queen, holding, with an expression of agonized 
maternity, to her painted bosom, a poor, thin, half-starved little 
fellow in tights and spangles, from a wound in whose head blood 
is gushing in streams. The child is dying — his doom is written on 
his pale, pinched face and listless form. A dancing-dog, in a gay 
calico gown, stands on his hind-legs, striving-vainly to attract the 
little fellow's attention. By the side of the group sits "the father, 
in the comical three-cornered red wig and spangled dress of a 
clown. Two large tears are slowly making their way through the 
chalk with which his cheeks are daubed, and all a parent's despair 
is written on the haggard countenance painted for mirth and dis- 
torted with misery. In the background is visible the crowd of 
spectators, and also the tight-rope from which the child has appa- 
rently just fallen. It is a powerful but most painful picture — won- 
derfully expressive and striking, and full of Dore's peculiar power 
of delineating feeling and suffering. Another of his pictures is ' A 



Night-Cellar in London ' — a peculiar effect of candlelight upon a 
crowd of nondescript rascals, thieves, street-walkers, &c, who are 
collected together, some drinking, others smoking, and some dis- 
puting. Wonderfully characteristic are some of the faces and forms 
brought out by the dim red light ; in particular, a man with a 
thoroughly Irish countenance, at one side, and the figure of a girl, 
in a crushed straw-bonnet and trailing shawl, beside him, as also a 
burly, brutal-looking ruffian, with a bull-dog, who occupies a posi- 
tion in the foreground. The other two Dores are landscapes : one 
a wintry scene of snow-covered hills around a lonely lake ; and the 
other a ruined castle rising against a glowing sunset sky, with a 
wild ravine, overgrown with trees and bushes, warm with autum- 
nal colouring, in the foreground. There is something about 
Dore's pictures, deficient though they may be in the technique 
of art, that appeals strongly to the mind and the imagination, 
and' sets the gazer to dreaming and musing as he stands before 
them. 

Emile Levy has sent to this exhibition two pictures : one, his 
charming 'Folly guiding the Shafts of Love,' which was in the 
Salon last year ; and the other a large painting of a young and 
handsome woman eagerly perusing a letter which she has taken 
from a half-open drawer. By her expression and attitude she has 
made some painful discovery, jealousy having apparently directed 
her search. She is half kneeling, half leaning over an ottoman, and 
her fan has fallen to the floor as she grasps the letter on which her 
gaze is rivetted. Jacques contributes one of his charming pictures 
of sheep — ' The Return to the Fold ' — which shows a mass of busy, 
eager animals, some struggling to the rack to reach the fodder 
which the shepherd is supplying, others lying down in meditative 
content, and one sturdy animal, with open mouth, is ba-a-ing with 
all his might, apparently to the amazement of a more quiet con- 
frere who looks at him in mild astonishment. The woolly coats 
of the sheep, and their characteristic movements and peculiarities., 
are admirably reproduced. Ribot exhibits two pictures, one an 
old man writing, and the other a large and ambitious composition 
representing, apparently (for I was unable to procure a catalogue), 
'Christ among the Doctors.' The blackness of outer darkness 
has settled upon this painter's colouring, and even the white tunic 
of Christ looks smoky and dingy, while the flesh-tints of all the 
other personages suggest that soap is scarce in Judea, so evidently 
do they all stand in need of a thorough washing. It is strange 
that an artist of Ribot's talent should yield to such a vice in execu- 
tion. Surely flesh in Nature is pink and not grey ; and humanity 
looks better when clean than when begrimed with soot. 

It was strange, in this exhibiton, to come across a thoroughly 
American picture — a scene of Virginian life, painted by Frank 
Buchser, and showing a party of negroes making merry over a lot 
of water-melons. 

The news from the studios this month is unimportant. Among 
the American artists in Paris, Mr. Healy, the eminent portrait- 
painter, has just finished a portrait of the English ambassador, 
Lord Lyons, which is at once a striking picture and an admirable 
likeness, full of that characteristic force and individuality which 
seem the invariable attributes of Mr. Healy's portraits. He has 
also painted a portrait of a lovely young American lady-artist, 
which will probably be sent to the Salon. He has represented his 
beautiful sitter before her easel, on which is placed a just-com- 
menced picture ; her fair face is turned to the spectator, and in 
one outstretched hand she holds her pencil, as though just inter- 
rupted at her work. She wears a dress of dark-green, whose hue 
sets off the delicate flesh-tints of her hands and countenance. 
Mr. Healy has just commenced the portrait of a celebrated Ameri- 
can beauty now in Paris, which he also destines, if finished in 
time, for the Salon. Mr. D. R. Knight has nearly finished a fine 
picture of a view on the Seine near Poissy, with a picturesque 
group of washerwomen. This painting; though not yet completed, 
has already been purchased by a celebrated art-collector in New 
York. Meissonier is said to speak very highly of the abilities of 
this young artist, and to predict for him a brilliant future. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



